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AMAGAZINE OF VERSE 





NO. VI 


SEPTEMBER 1942 


SIX POEMS 


THE WINDLESS OAKS 


ALL we know is there 


And all we cannot know, because the mind 
Is shaped to no such knowledge, and I turn 
Homeward at evening from my quarries there 
To see you sitting by the window or 
Facing the windless trees through the glass in the door. 
I cannot speak 
Of these things any more, cannot say, 
See, they are gone, I have driven them away; 
This is our day; this is a holiday. 
But one will turn a page and there will be 


Scrub oak 


ranches twisted every way 
And turn another wondering to see 


The same branches under the same sky 


The strong laboring wings of birds 
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Return through the still air 

And it is spring so far as spring occurs 

Where these oak trees are. 

Who would have guessed that only we, we two 
Would ever know these oak trees through and through? 
Or know the true secret name of the river 

That curls beyond them through brown mist or blue? 
Or that tall tower on the other side of the river 
With one small window and no visible door? 


1939 


Tell me demon eyes that know 
All that grows invisibly 
About us, what it is that you 
See that our eyes cannot see. 


I see the vegetable years 
The thicket in the thinking mist 
Drip incredible black tears 


Over an old romanticist 


See the great trees that tempered noon 
Thicken and lean about a house 

Where no dog barks and no light shows 
Through the gross trunks and twisted boughs, 


And hear a whisper far within 

Granting permission . . . hear the sound 
Of grinding in the house of man 

Of Druid knife on Druid stone 
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E.L.MAyYo 


THE FORGOTTEN SOLDIER 


We too, it seems, possess 

The wit to send the cylinders of war 
Enjoying to a man 

The delicate partnership of hand and gun 


To wing the rare and wary bird of peace 


Oh not for us the time 

Of fiddles playing over in the pavilion 

We stood outside like gray 

Wolves in the moon; then bedded for a dime, 
Or rode the rails into the West’s vermilion 


Many a morning in gray waking streets 

We learned what clubs were for, 

And learned the use of stockings filled with lead, 
And have been left for dead— 


In many an alley learned this art of war 


We have been students almost everywhere 
Since hunger taught us wit: 

We know war to the bone; 

But of a peace that follows after it 


We do not know and have not ever known. 
IN THE WEB 


What you desire not starlight nor tearose 
Breathing at evening from the bush by the house 
Tell, nor does the dialect of water 
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Leaping from the faucet or the hose 
Gossip of your loss. 


They keep your secret well until you die, 

And as the colors of the evening sky 

Burn to darkness down, each gazing color 
That blesses you before it turns its shoulder 
Is tacit with your ghost. 


Huge as the night with stars above your house 





These patterns laid on emptiness revolve 
Beyond your reaching, seeds you scatter strive, 
Determined things, beyond the studious 
Solicitudes of love. 


This night and every night they dance in fire, 
These patterns of the slayer and the slain, 
And now a cock with half his feathers gone 
Crows up a dawn he shall not see again 
And cannot but desire. 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE 


Ascending alone at birth between the great 

And lesser lights, the planets being placed 

According to plan, 
To earth I came; on earth my body was 

Delivered weeping; I had left my sword 

In safe hands somewhere behind Aldebaran 
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E.L.Mayo 


And coming alone like this, 

Without insignia to tell the man, 

I could not guess my lineage or name, 
Despaired of vindication; set my mind 

To quarry up the only solid stone 

Here in the Middle Kingdom— 

Harder than that of Michelangelo’s “Night”— 
Called Time, and out of this to build my tomb, 


My tomb, my house to last, because no bomb 
Could shiver work of the least artisan 
From this tough medium. 


8 


You see the shaky scaffolding, the stuff, 
The often halted gougings, all the blocked 
Ugly first motions—often see me hurl 
My hammer in the corner and go out 
To take the measure of the meaningless night— 
And you doubt, and I doubt, 

but coming back 
I always see a fingerpost or sign, 
See it without a light when nights are dark— 
Upon it: “Those are pearls that were his eyes.”— 
And all I know and take for world and wise 
Puts on a certain incongruity. 
Coming upon this sign at twe o'clock 
Or on a streetcar on my way to work 


To see it rising through the face of the clock, 
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Or through the early morning sounds of birds, 
The gray light on the bed and in the room— 
Our decorous and proprietary gloom— 
Tickles like laughter and my faith is gone 

In all that is not this, and in my doom, 

For “Those are pearls,” and I begin again— 

No peace for you or me or any man 

Except to build my tomb in all between 

The leaving in safe hands in Aldebaran 

Of my good sword, and taking it again 








ELEGY 


He will mount Jacob’s ladder saw in hand, 
Sucked cigarette between oblivious lips— 

Not mortal now—through cutting out despond 
Eternal to his tar-stained fingertips. 


Hands that cut off dead limbs to save live trees, 
Eyes that perceived death’s shapes in the Argonne, 
Feet that with whiskey’s aid for twenty years 
Climbed upward through annihilation 


Now at the very top of that tall tree 
That shadows all the world but bears the sun 
E. L, Mayo 








FOUR POEMS 
I ASKED HER 


I asked her why she loved him 
I asked her why in the world 
I asked her 

I knew all the time 

I wanted to hear 

But when she turned her face 
I hid my own 

I saw her look 

As black as mine had been 

I saw her looping face 

I mean it hung in the air 

I saw her dark eyes 

Sick and dangerous 

I foresaw 

Her pink mouth 

Brilliant and restless 

Like a small boat 

On any color sea you like 
But with no one to guide it 
Absolutely no one. 

Why I said 

Why 

Why 

Why 

Wake up 

Listen 
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Come 

Come 

Listen 

Don’t 

You might as well love a humming bird 
You might as well expect... 
Really! 

You make me angry 

Stop. 

You look exactly like 
Exactly like 

Exactly 

Really 

Listen 

Don’t 

Oh. 


ABSENT-MINDED POET IN WASHINGTON 





I decided 

To write a poem in Washington 
At least a few lines 

Meaning something 


And so 

I sat in the park 
And tried to think of dates 
And Presidents 

And Laws 

And things like that 








MAUDE PHELPS HUTCHINS 


Oh Washington Washington Washington 
Washington conceived his country 
Washington Pére 

And Paul Revere rode a horse 

But that wasn’t in Washington 


Blossoms bloom 
Where things were serious 
And Edward's abdication lasts forever 


On a gramophone 


é 


The President will ask me to lunch 
And yet 

The park is lovely now 

A little squirrel is sweet 

Although 


What is he but a rat in furs 


And the blue room 
Blue it is and ever shall be 
Blue for waiting 


Blue to get a glimpse of greatness 


Underneath the chairs 
The floor is white 
Where feet have fidgeted 


And when you're led into his presence 
And place your legs beneath the same table 
Each leg a symbol 

Liberté egalité 


> 
oO 
x 
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Then lift your timid face 
And see on his 
Fraternité 

Parlez-vous francais 


And when it’s time to go 

And you not daring quite 

Say how? 

The answer booming forth 
Shakes little bits 

Of ancient plaster down 

“I did it with my little hatchet” 


SUITOR 


You are a prude 
But the turn of your face 

Has sent a stranger home 

To dream unwillingly of you 
That silly little nose 

He felt beneath his chin 

And your long legs } 
Hung over the side of his bed 

Your high-heeled shoes 

Gave little thumps 
Like the double beat of your heart, 
On the floor 

Don’t make me laugh 
Your curling lips 
Had no shape at all 








MAUDE PHELPS HUTCHINS 


For a long time 

Run along 

Don’t speak to strangers 
Ask a cop the way 
And if what I say 
Isn’t true 

And get this 

I don’t want you 
Unfaithful little prude 
That shows her 

Nose and her chin 
And her fingers 

And at night 

Wears nothing 

In a stranger's dream. 


GOLD 


Gasparilla buried his gold 
And died with his shiny secret; 
You show it to everyone in your hair 
And through the skin of your sunny legs. 
You walk past the gaping line showing it off 
Temporarily blinding the poor ones 
To things not quite so rare. 
As for me I'd rather dig 
For Gasparilla’s gold 
So that when I find it 
I may keep it in a little box. 
Maude Phelps Hutchins 
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THE THIRTIETH YEAR OF MY AGE 


The shutters slam, but that is only wind. 

My dog wakes and starts growling by the fire, 
Yet he'll obey me if I bid him down 

Just as I learn to bid down all desire 

Here in an old house, thirty miles from town. 
Outside gnarled fruit trees intercept the wind, 
But trees and house and dog may all come down 
By intercepting my contentious mind. 


Fiercely the tongues of fire lick a log 

As my thirtieth year approaches, while alone 
I sit here in a cold room with a dog 
Imagining a man’s placative tone, 

And the sweet voice of one I dearly love. 

Yet tones and imagined voices are not enough 
Here tonight. Now must I turn aside 

To face these faces that I cannot hide: 





My father’s face after his banks had failed, 
His eyes frightened and half-weary of fright; 
The face of one I used but never loved, 
The bitter face a child has lost in night; 
A man I despised and exceedingly hate, 
Though the fire warns me it is getting late; 
And one, the one I lack the power to bless, 
Who gave me all, knowing I would give less. 


— rr 


Giving or taking, how much goes in flame? 
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5. ¥. Hear? 


The ashes gather, yet here’s more than ash: 
Here are these spirits whispering my name, 
While outside with the howling of the wind 
White, damned faces twist my heart away: 
Egregious, broken shapes my soul must call 
To witness the beginning of its fall 

Into the thirtieth year which is half-way 


Into the log at last the flames have spread! 

If they were merciful they’d take the heart, 

Or are the flames themselves the heart instead? 
I recall how my father used to say: 

“It’s best you keep your heart out of your head.” 
Yet by doing so his own head fell apart! 

I cannot say what's left is merely ash. 

Suppose this flame be one I cannot quash? 


Suppose, leaving the log, it starts to burn 
In the clean air, goes blazing round the room 
And struggles to go mounting up the stairs 
As if, drink-crazed, it flustered to consume 
The livid body and its dross of days? 
Now as the night grows cold the fire dies; 
At last I have arrived at thirty years: 
A man at thirty must account his lies 
J. V. Healy 
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THREE POEMS 


Bring the pigeons watermelons, Abelard. 
The order has cool philosophic purity. 
This is not largesse but Roman nobility. 


Bring the peacocks oranges. 
Turn the philosophy to sensuousness. 
Pallas Athene is Greek thereby. 


But if we bring the watermelons pigeons? 
If we bring the oranges peacocks? 
Is that very difficult? 


This would not be Greek nor Roman. 
This would be purity without philosophy. 
This would be artistry. 


II 


In Picasso you see Blue, Rose, and the 
Virginity of Cubes. The sound of his colors 
Is autumn. The melancholy of apricots 
Hang like Chagall angels above each picture. 
This man is Milton gay, very sad. 


And though he paints no angels, the nudes 
Are tragic like them. Very silent bells 



































Josk GARCIA VILLA 


Ring requiem. The cubes are cubes of grief. 
But being virgins the cubes spring alert. 
But the nudes are silent, being unvirgins. 


It takes tenderness to perceive: for the colors, 
The nudes, the cubes to afflict. Unless 

One were versed in the tauromachy of art. 
Then persuasion is instant: you lie fallen, 


Victor, gripping great, very sad horns 
Ill 


Because thy smile is primavera 
A nude Botticelli: therefore 


Do thou smile at me. Because 
Thy neck is proud as honey 


Dream of Modigliani—therefore 
Do thou come queen to me. 





And because thy feet are small 
Though I bid thee run to me 


O do thou not come at all 
| But let me run quick to thee! 


Jo 


é Garcia Villa 
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THREE POEMS 
SUCH A MORNING 


The sun is San Jacinto’s for his snow. 

The sumac berries belong to three brown birds 

The morning is mine—or would be but for a madman. 
Soft rain-fragrant morning, how to use you? ... 

here is life cool and green and elated; 

here is life warm and fashioned for this moment; 
but the moment is full before the valley finds it. 


What will Hitler do on such a morning? 

Content himself with beheading yesterday's friends? 
Shoot a few Jews who don’t starve fast enough? 
Send his blond and beautiful imbeciles 

to kill a thousand children in Coventry? . . . 

What will Hitler’ do on such a morning? 


The wind is San Gorgonio’s for his clouds, 
the clover is for the busy-mouthed pregnant rabbit, 
the new-hatched fly is manna for the sudden trout, 


but the warm and wide-eyed day belongs to a madman— 


and what will Hitler do on such a morning? 
EACH TO HIS CHOICE 


The crazed wolf is torn by the snarling pack 
till odor of blood on forest leaves is all 
that remains of his madness. 
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JOHN RUSSELL MCCARTHY 


The strange goose flying 
north in southward September flies alone. 


The sane bees create the leader they need. 


But cattle and lemmings and men are odd animals 
ready with widening nostrils and crazing eyes 
to follow their mad ones over any cliff. 


NO TOWER NEEDED 


1941 


“The air is so full of words,” Enrico said, 

“that the sky would leak if it could. And every man 
has wooden ears as big as tubs, as delicate 

as moths’ antennae. 


“No one understands 
the words the words the words that bulge our sea 
of pleasant gas between the mole and the meteor. 


“The human body-and-brain that once outwitted 
the snarling sabertooth now sits in a chair 
making and taking, making and taking: words. 


“Perhaps it does not matter,” Enrico admitted, 


“but it’s such a lazy way to lose a world.” 


John Russell McCarthy 
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THREE POEMS 
SONNET 


Hands, the brothers, kiss: prelude and end. 

Their instinct now is for an opposite. 

Scooped palm and sculptor points surmise a fit 
Better than each other; so a glove seeks for a hand. 


The hounds are blessed, start over mound and thicket. 
The impregnate blind pull toward, nearer and fuller 
Till scent merges with body of scent. The loving killer 
Dies in his joy, possessor at last of all of it. 


But hands come back to look as in a mirror. 
Hunt’s exploded moment at the wood’s rim 

Lives only as remembered by each other. 

Only in benediction’s breadth may island chaos swim. 





Midnight, at home, feast’s end. The blond pointers 
Sleep beside. Blood in the lamp burns dim. 


THE ROOM 
What difference if this room my eye 
Filled up with images of us, 


Is left—and never you entered here, 
Never we looked, to strip and kiss? 
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Fire and blanket were lit and laid, 

Joy twisted tight as I designed. 

Only, the other was not you. And so? 
A loss. A gain. O niggard mind, 


Cramped love, what difference? You obstruct 
The draughtsman’s plan. He meant a house 
Useful and large and opening out, 
The tenant common as a human face. 


SONG 


My head held up among the branches 
I stare into the wilderness of this tree 


Human loves are a tree. 


Twisted and true; the blight and bud; 
Stub and stem and petalled whorl: 
All loves grow in this tree. 


And Christ the oriole darts and and sings 
For God his love, his love to see. 


And suns on top the tree. 


O thousand fruited. And my head held up 
A globe among. Lost, I look into this blessedness. 
Human love is a tree. 


SHERMAN CONRAD 


Sherman Conrad 
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1892 — 1941 f 


To be moved comes of want, though want be complete 
as understanding. Cast, the statue rests, stopped: 

a bronze—not “Grief’—the drapery should take in 
body and head. The working eyes discarded. 





Characterless lips, straight nose, sight, form no clue 
(are none too great sculpture) to portrait or you. 
At the seat of government, but a cab’s jaunt 
from the evergreens raised about the statue, 


people count, climb the steps of the Capitol. 

Shrubs, close to hands, that age at the visitor's i 
curved bench derive no clue from its smooth stone or 

its simplicity or animal foot ends. 


Nor shows the headstone back of the figure’s seat 

more than a blank emblem of two wreaths entwined, 

bare in Eighteen Ninety Two, of our country. 

Dark forearm not draped, hand modelled to the chin: 

a lady of Nineteen Forty One met by 

chance, asked where you could be found, took us three here, 
left quickly, said, “The two of them lie there” 


(I am one alive while two see here with me) 


under the circle of purposeful gravel 
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LOUIS ZUKOFSKY 


feet must skirt or cross to come near the figure 
over the gravel as on no other plot, in 
‘the cemetery known as Rock Creek”: the name 


gravel, those under One’s instinct abhors time.” 
Louis Zukofsky 


PERSEUS SLEW THE MONSTER 


Perseus slew the monster, being more 
A hero than a poet, unbeguiled 
By art and undismayed by gore 


And unconfused by how a creature smiled. 


But I am I—who humbly wooed the smile 
And would not lift my eyes, though well aware 
Your arms encircled me a little while 

I am content: unbind your hair 


Lionel Wiggam 
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NOCTURNE ON GUNNY 


I tell you, scholar, I have listened to your scholarship; 
Held galley for all the neat printers’ slugs you spoke. 
When you began, the Dipper’s handle-tip 
Was hooked on the skysail of the water oak; 

The cup was under the Pole Star, just about 

To catch it. Now the Dipper — see — it has swung 
Half-round the Northern Circle and has flung 

The Pole Star out. 


I have seen your dogmatism mold complete 
The future in historic absolutes. . . . 
... Is time a midwife shackling children’s feet 
Lest they transcend the past in seven-league boots? 


O prejudice! How may I still believe 
The octoroon who brushed me with her sleeve? 
Have her marvels of emphatic breast become 
Two nothings in perfect balance? Is the sum 
Of woman dissolved to the sum of wind down the night? 
Were the lenses of my sight 
Lying her loveliness to me that night, 
Catching her, losing her, catching, losing far 
As she wriggled a silk featherstitch through Mardi Gras? 
If she was not primely woman, then what were 
The whims in me that made so much of her? 
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LEGARDE S. DOUGHTY 


Your twills of economics localize 
Wealth in a nest of bankers’ whiskers where 
Droolings sour as curds anathematize 
Fingers of common men for reaching there, 
For touching even a hair. 


You have spent your life to tell me in six hours 
That forces of habit, race, and pocketbook 
Obstruct whole peace from solving fractional powers. 
Look — 
I spend six jots to tell you for life’s complement: 
Tradition’s a drug, race an accident, 
And money a juggler’s pretty trick 
Confounding logic with arithmetic. 


And how is it all, scholar, with you and me? — 
Your forebears said ja and mine said oud. 
You have a dollar, scholar, I a dime. 
Your brain is spent on guessing, mine on rhyme. 


(But look, the mist of dawn is on the hill. ... ) 
It proves a lot, scholar, 


This fact there’s grace between us still. 
LeGarde S. Doughty 
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TWO POEMS 
PARTITION 


A stone’s throw from the lorry-thundering road 
Stretch the wide fields full of primeval dusk, 
The humps of bramble sheathing up their claws 
In velvet softness, the long lines of hedge 
Over whose half-dimmed parapets of barbs 
The wren still juggles with her ghostly shadow, 
And at whose gargoyle base in puckered leaves 
The hedgehog sleeps, a smaller world of spines. 

Then for some marvelous moments, light switched on 
Now here, now there along the line of houses, 
Stars the great gloom with instantaneous birth 
Of earthless rose, aerial jasmine, hosts 
Of skyborn crocus, and the fancy skims, 

Swifter than any pebble across a pond, 

From firelit caverns and rush-lighted hovels 

To this, the latest visible flowering-forth 

Of human mind—these blooms that seem the same, 
Yet each in its peculiar hour will bear 

Fruit of its burning; music, poem, draft 

Of bridge or drama, friendship born, or child 





Then Night, resuming her old vastness, brings 
Back on the heart what evils men still do 

In fear and ignorance; what unmastered realms 
Commensurate with her own, yet more, far more 
Fertile in dragon-toothed barbarities, 
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Remain in the spirit; what gradation fine, 
Finer than Twilight’s own, divides man’s dream 
Of ordered beauty, strength, and peace and joy, 
From a strewn wilderness of gibbering horror. 


And still I watch, balanced on bliss and grief, 
That line of fruitful and of baleful lights. 


MARGINAL 


Golden-dropping dews or golden drops of sound 

In that enchanted air— 

I know not which they were 

Poured such waves of healing through me and around 


Jocund cuckoos called behind a shining veil, 
Yet still behind their cries, 

Still beyond the shifting opals of the dale 

Music murmured, sea-like, infinite replies. 


For all the grief-rocked world lay now, a tiny shell 
By its unending strand: 
I held it in my hand, 


And my ears heard its inmost echoes chime and swell; 


Golden-singing stars and golden-singing suns, 
The worlds of man, bud, bee 

Sang interlinked, eternal calls and antiphons, 
And, shell. forgotten, I stood gazing at the sea 


Geoffrey Johnson 
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FOUR POEMS: A MEMORIAL 


For T.C.P. 


It is time now for the poem. Time to resolve 
What must be resolved. It is time to turn 
From the Sicilian weather of our games, 

From the quick talk and easy verse, to turn 
From the last temptation to return. Time 

To regard a time’s end—to break with time. 
Here at the wide shore the word has found me. 
The word long feared and escaped has followed 
To the land’s edge, found me alone this time. 
The aimless water heavy, the sky silent. 


It is time for the poem. For knowing in the word at last 
Our secret knowing, for saying at last the word 

This final word confirms. Untwist the complex 

In the more pleasant words, in the ready answer, 

In the desperate handshake at the alumni tea. 

Watch for the nervous laugh, the hands. Beware 
Of old friends. And in ourselves expect 

The false complexion of the soul's disease. 


It is time. These things be syllabled and spelled, 
Be proved in their inexorable poem. This love 
Broken upon its rhetoric be proof 

Of death, and proof against decay. No love 
Remain but that remaining, having known 

The anguish of style, the chastity of rhyme. 
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Il 


The poem tortures a world. Takes 
From the breathing man the strict 
Measure of his blood; fondly breaks 
Bone to its pattern; leaves erect 

And trembling the body’s tower. Blood 
Is persistent rumor in the blind 
Underground, is secret flood 

Beneath the never-bending lines. 


The flood is ocean and the moon, 

The flood is shining hair and blowing 

Of summer silk and challenge blown. 

The breath is summer and bright words flying. 
Children of summer, beg no word. 
Hollyhock-girls, how shall I speak? 

Against this rock the brave words break. 
The justice of this word is hard. 


My youth was broken on a word. 
Before the ship was home, before 
Strange eyes forgot the flash of birds 
Over green Cornwall, looked for more, 
My death was spoken with a word. 
The summer's land was left untaken 
Before my wondrous youth had spoken 


My youth was choked upon a word. 


My truth is changed into a word, 
Is charged into its element 
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From complex multicolored world 

To simple substance. It is bent 

In violet fires, burned and twisted. 

I am its chemistry: my truth 

Is clear as pain and hard as death. 

From death and blood the world comes crystal. 


The poem tortures a world. Controls 
Love's lightning, the heart's thunder 

My strategy of metric holds 

A savage weather; the pulled lines ponder 
Living weight. Trembling alone 

Against the season, having still 

Myself for traitor, they compel 

Their verse. A world tortures the poem. 


Ill 


“The poem,” said Ashley at his ease, 
“Is just as simple as you please.” 


“Observe,” said Meaney making tea, 
“Our friend, Poetics, Chapter III.” 


“The plot,” said Francis from the floor, 
“Is open and shut as any door.” 


“The poem,” said Henry. “The poem,” said Hugh. 
And this was false and that was true 


O Plato's children, O my loss, 
My loves! The poem is a cross 
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IV 


Time waits below. It is the final word 
The stranger murmured through his tactful glove. 
Terror of poetry it is my dark 

Illiterate love. 


And at the door with the indifferent rain 

The shapeless grief, the featureless desire; 

The obscene chanting while the silent poem 
Resolves all pain. 


The river runs equivocally deep, 

The waters turn a face, return the dead, 

Reshape the questions and revolve the fears: 
Riddle my sleep. 


But not my sleep. Only the puns on love, 
Only the endless mirrors, the childhood fright, 
Only the love that sees itself at last 

Turned toward the night. 


Time waits below. I need another strength 
To ask the word, to leave these things that mean 
Infection of the wound. To say the words 

I will be clean. 


That it be done according to the word, 
Done now to me, done to my inward breath, 
I set the words in order, all things done 

I choose this death. 


Henry Rago 
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HAROLD MONRO: A STUDY IN INTEGRATION and c 
forego 
Feige the poets writing in the period which centers upon If t 
the last world war, Harold Monro occupies a position indivi 
at once distinctive and isolated. In the terminology of the time, ing in 
he is neither a “Georgian” nor yet a “modern.” Of Monro’s projec 
Georgian contemporaries, T. S. Eliot has written that their work tive 0 
was static, that it “failed to show any very interesting develop- of Ha 
ment in the mind and experience of the author.” This is not discov 
the case with Monro, whose work reveals a constant, if elusive, Mo: 
interior development. Nevertheless, Monro has received very this m 
little critical attention. To consider briefly his development, has p 
psychological and poetic, and to endeavor to show the parallel- my OC 
ism discoverable therein in the spheres of what we may loosely except 
term “life-attitude” and “technique” is the purpose of the pres- tion, 7 
ent article. which 
There is still much confusion in the general mind on the (1933 
question of the significance of a poem. Many casual readers withir 
of poetry (and today, apart from writers themselves, there are of tha 
only casual readers) find it apparently impossible to grasp the of wit 
truth that the significance of a poem lies in what it zs rather lect w 
than what it says; in the complex of statements of which it is tional 
composed rather than in any single abstracted overt statement. | delibe 
A moralistic attitude is not infrequently met with, which judges world 
a poem’s merit by the acceptability or otherwise of the poet's | in the 
implied “attitude to life,’ and poems are rejected if they do | writes 
not seem to conform to the reader’s preconceived notion of what “that 
life is really like. This is an attitude which tries to separate all, b 
the “content” of a poem from the “form,” but as this is impos- | the sl 
sible without destroying the reality of the poem, in which form mind, 
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and content are ultimately inseparable, aesthetic experience is 
foregone. 

If this unity of form and content is what characterizes the 
individual poem, it is not unreasonable to expect a correspond- 
ing integrality of the faculties in the mind of the poet which 
project themselves respectively into these aspects—i.e., imagina- 
tive or emotional power and technical dexterity. The interest 
of Harold Monro is that such an integral development is actually 
discoverable in his life and work. 

Monro’s verse lacks superficial brilliance and originality, and 
this may be a reason for his neglect. His best work, which Eliot 
has pronounced to be “more nearly the real right thing than 
any of the poetry of a somewhat older generation than mine 
except Mr. Yeats’s,” is to be found in his last separate collec- 
tion, The Earth for Sale (1928), and in the sheaf of later poems 
which were published posthumously in the Collected Poems 
(1933). In his best poems, Monro writes simply and directly 
within the terms of common human experience. He has none 
of that intellectual agility which in some poets results in a poetry 
of wit: we receive the impression of a slow and dubious intel- 
lect which never jumps ahead of the concrete image. The emo- 
tional significance of his work lies under the surface, and is not 
deliberately brought out. What Monro does do is to create a 
world, manifestly an honest reflection of the actual world, seen 
in the dark glass of his morose and lonely mind. “I feel always,” 
writes Mr. Eliot in his critical preface to the Collected Poems, 
“that the center of his interest is never in the visible world at 
all, but in the spectres and the ‘bad dreams’ which live inside 
the skull, in the ceaseless question and answer of the tortured 
mind, or the unspoken question and answer between two human 
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beings. To get inside his world takes some trouble, and it is 
not a happy or sunny world to stay in, but it is a world which 
we ought to visit.” No, it is not a sunny world, but it is a real 
world. Monro’s development may be seen in the light of his 
acceptance and mastery of this real interior world, parallel with 
a development from poetic mediocrity to valid and notable 
achievement. 

In contrast, probably, with the majority of poets, who begin 
writing in childhood or adolescence, Harold Monro presents a 
remarkable case of deferred maturity. In 1911, at the age of 
thirty-two, when he published his second book of poems, Before 
Dawn, he still showed scant promise. F. S. Flint, who con- 
tributes a biographical introduction to the Collected Poems, 
says that the true story of Monro’s life was that of a romantic 
idealist gradually purging himself of his romanticism; and al- 
though Before Dawn contains nothing of real value, it is worthy 
of some attention for its exposure of the nature of that com- 
plaint in the form in which it affected Monro. 

Monro had already published a short prose work which shows 
the tendency of his thought at that time, called Proposals for a 
Voluntary Nobility. Flint tells us that “At this period of his 
life, Harold Monro could never stay for long in any one place 








He appears to have been a moody young man who brooded | 
over himself, and, not liking what he found, imagined that he | 
would discover something better under another sky. . . . There | 


was a bleak side of him which he translated into a romantic 
idealism, one of the worst forms of self-deception, and the friend- 
ships he formed fostered this weakness.” It is evident that the 
later Monro’s morose familiar spirit (cf. The Strange Companion 


and The Dark Staircase) was not an entire stranger to the earlier 
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His way of dealing with him, however, was not to accept the 
reality but to remove his eyes from this spectre who haunted 
the immediate and dismal Present in order to raise them towards 
a fictitious apotheosized Future. Not only is the divinized 
Future apostrophized again and again in these poems, but as if 
to place his attitude beyond question Monro gave his book the 
following implacable dedication: 


I dedicate this book to those who, with me, are gazing in delight to- 
wards where on the horizon there shall be dawn. 

Henceforth, together, humble though fearless, we must praise, wor- 
ship, and obey the beautiful Future, which alone we may call God. 


In these poems, Monro’s inherent and striking naiveté, only 
the honest acceptance of which could prepare the way for his 
final achievement, takes the inverted form of an unselfcritical 
pretentiousness, a spurious elevation of thought expressed through 
its familiar verbal counterpart, a stilted and falsified elevation 
of diction. Nor is there anything of Monro’s mature visual and 
tactual sensitivity. The verse is conventional, with a repetition 
of poetic archaisms such as “bewonderment,” “wandereth,” “in 
sooth,” and a plentiful sprinkling of “thee” and “thou.” The 
imagery is blurred and secondhand and shows no signs of con- 
temporary awareness: it is not only that he fails to remark the 
existence of objects such as railway-trains and factory chimneys, 
his observation as a whole is lacking in objective accuracy and 
particularity. Here are poems entitled The Moon Worshipers, 
Dawn of Womanhood, To the Desired. And the poems are as 
insipidly commonplace as their titles would lead one to expect. 

Monro’s mental condition, as well as his poetical vapidness, 
is shown in one of the poems about (typically) the return of 
King Arthur to found a new Chivalry: 
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. . . thus he came 
Out of the dark and legendary past 
Into the lovely Future .. . 


Yea, in a vision of the dawn he saw 

The tree of the godlike Chivalry to come 
Burgeon and bloom, and, lifting up his head, 
Laughed and that gentle laughter of his love 
Was wafted like the perfume of a flower 
Down all the shadowy pathways of the earth 
To generations of the yet unborn . . 


Occasionally in these early poems Monro’s real world looms 
through, but when it does so its effect, as in Two Visions and 
The Swamp, is hastily countermanded by the evocation of its 
idealistic corrective. In The Swamp, for example, thirty-four 
stanzas describe the human situation in terms of a quagmire 
where humanity is being sucked under, while only in the last 
four does the poet hastily remember his creed, when: 


My eager spirit breathlessly took wing 
Aloft into the crisp transparent air, 
Resolved itself immediately to bring 


Out of the drowsy habit of despair . . . 

Welcome the unaccustomed and the new, 

Wing the high spaces of the liquid blue. 
A solution which even Monro must have felt to be a little in- 
adequate. 

Monro’s “romantic idealism,” as Mr. Flint calls it, appears, 
perhaps, a little startling at first, expressed in all the earnest 
credulity of his dedication. Yet it is obvious enough that he is 
merely expressing with characteristic naiveté an attitude which, 
disguised or modified in innumerable ways, is symptomatic of 
the popular modern consciousness, and whose prevalence helps 
to explain the alienation of poetry from the life of our time. 
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So expressed, the attitude cannot but appear as essentially rather 
ludicrous. Yet this rejection of life does not always seem to 
us ridiculous when presented in a more sophisticated manner 
and given an apparently respectable background of scientific 
thought. It is an attitude, however, quite foreign to the cre- 
ative mind. Stripped of all evasions, it is one which refuses 
the validity of experience. In the guise of an exalted optimism, 
it masks a hopeless and irresponsible defeatism. Unable or un- 
willing to take on the redemptive burden of the present moment, 
it passes its problems on to a hypothetical future always reced- 
ing. Unable to accomplish a particular concrete good here and 
now, it wanders to some universal and abstract good in prospect. 
Lacking courage to bring the present into sharp focus of vision, 
it rests contented with a blurred general vision of a non-existent 
future. To all of this the artistic conscience is irrevocably op- 
posed, and indeed the very necessities of the work of artistic 
creativeness which always deals in the concrete and the partic- 
ular, force a precisely contrary attitude upon whoever has the 
patience to submit himself to the discipline of art. It was this 
contrary attitude of clear, resigned and creative acceptance at 
which Monro eventually arrived. Coming face to face with the 
immediate actuality of experience, the later Monro could write: 


The stupid hours die and then live again 
Winding their cogged and ticking flight of pain. 
Morning will come at last I fear, I know . . 


—a concrete expression which the earlier Monro would have 
been incapable of achieving, not only because his artificial opti- 
mism would have prevented an acceptance of his unhappiness, 
but also because he would never have allowed himself to come 
closely enough to grips in consciousness with the immediate 
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reality of the experience conveyed to project it, afterwards, into 
chee monte ar su 
such a physically satisfying form of words. 
‘ : ; : becau 
Whatever the outward circumstances—his marriage, the run- 
‘ , Ms tage 
ning of a bookshop—which may have helped to impress upon bl 
: : ; ; in 2 i ee enabl 
him the inadequacy of his particular type of “romantic idealism, 
‘ ; We ; is pre 
Monro’s road to maturity and realization of his full powers as ie 
ea whi 
a poet lay through an acceptance of his limitations. The accept- a 
: ; Pate ; a ae an 
ance of his essential naiveté and its expression in his poetry h 
. ° : i ; ° : : ’ ra 
gives it a peculiarly individual quality, which is seen in the * , 
. ° . ° f. 
following example of his middle period: 
It is not difficult to die: 
You hold your breath and go to sleep; 
Your skin turns white or grey or blue, 
And some of your relations weep. 
The cheerful clock without a pause 
Will finish your suspended day. What 
That body you were building up | ness 
Will suddenly be thrown away. : 
disho: 
You turn your fingers to the ground, is ext 
Drop all the things you had to do: 
It is the first time in your life by th 
You'll cease completely to be you. It 
The nursery-rhyme quality of the lines gives them an almost from 
absurdly childish effect, yet one of completely objective fidelity dispa: 
to fact and, through careful avoidance of overstatement, of pathos | achie 
achieved without sentimentality. obtru: 
Besides this flat simplicity of approach with its deflated dic- and f 


tion, in his middle period Monro translated his disgust with what 
is, and longing for what might be, into more poetically compre- 
hensible terms, and thus we get his innumerable weekend and 
railway-journey poems: poems expressing his longing, in one 
place, to be somewhere else. Poetically, of course, this device is 
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far superior to the earlier chiliasm with its nebulous aspiration, 
because, as the distant and alluring seaside or the country cot- 
tage is a real feature of Monro’s concrete experience, he is 
enabled to trarislate it into his verse in an image-sequence which 
is precise and forceful in impact. And the disguised emotion 
which is behind the words speaks to the reader with a strange 
and enigmatic duplicity. Unanswered Question of all his poems 
perhaps most clearly reveals the primary impulse behind what 
Mr. Eliot has called Monro’s poésie des brefs départs: 

Shall you and I leave everything behind, 

Go westward walking, 

Never again be conscious of the mind, 

But walking, talking 

Of flowers and birds and clouds, with no routine, 

Not wonder ever again what conscicusness may mean? 
What is this but the longing of a distressed human conscious- 
ness for pure oblivion? A longing which the earlier Monro 
dishonestly hid from himself, and whose profound melancholy 
is expressed most perfectly in those later poems such as Sleeping 
by the Sea, Midnight Lamentation and Bitter Sanctuary. 

It is, indeed, in these poems, in which Monro frees himself 
from all unconscious psychological devices and writes from his 
dispassionate confrontation of immediate experience, that he 
achieves his finest work. With Monro, technique is never 
obtrusive. Yet consider the consummate adequacy of diction 
and phrasing in this poem, Too Near the Sea: 

No foam; 

A trippling shallow tread; 

The pebbles tingle on the beach, 
While, disentangled over head 


From clouds, the moonlight, carefully spread, 
Lays whiter sheets on my white bed. 
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From haunted sleeplessness, in quivering dread, 

I wander through the sea-sound-empty-full 
Large sleeping room above that sea. My bed 
Felt like a raft; but now there is the pull 

Of dreary sea, toward the window drawing, 

Of every slight wave with its itch and drag 
Upward toward the tall lean windows clawing, 
And, sea-bemysteried, my senses flag. 

Yesterday and tomorrow will be waves 
Breaking in calm succession on today. 

Earth-life pales down to sea-foam. Flesh behaves 
Like sifted ashes. 

Cold slow ocean washes 

All round, and then it washes me away. 


It is interesting to see just how explicit, in his verse, Monro’s 
repudiation of his earlier attitude became. Romantic apotheosis 
of the future gave way to a humble acceptance of the present 
which was surely not far removed from love, and in this reversal 
of attitude the future became for Monro an object, not of fal- 
sified reverence and aspiration, but, logically enough, of dread 
The Earth for Sale expresses this unequivocally: 

How perilous life will become on earth 


When the great breed of men has covered all... 


. .. Can special vision be required to see 

What few pale centuries will take us there, 

Where, at the barrier of the future, we 

Shall stand condemned, in serried ranks, and stare 

At Nothing—fearing Something may appear . . . 
But it is the fantastic not altogether successful Dream Exhibi- 
tion of a Final World which manifests most clearly this later 
viewpoint. Here a nightmare vision of the futile goal of the 
mechanical progress of Civilization is summoned up, beginning: 


The murky curtains roll apart. A gigantic Proscenium. Dawn. 
The purple lips of the Siren begin to twitch. 

Eastward, a giant arc-light reflects through my dream 
Glaringly, into a forest of chimneys. 
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Heavy upon my chest the large gorilla squats, 
Holding, loosely, my throat 
and concluding, after a lengthy list of the horrors of dehumani- 
zation: 
I rise at the open window; see real trees, 
Real fields, real men, real dogs, real—Oh, the Charabanc, 
Real; and there’s the new, tall factory chimney, 
Real: and there, his cart-load real with bricks 
The sawdust jerry-builder trolleys along the road, 
Real. And how shall I finally murder the vaunting gorilla? 
How can I ever succeed in protecting life, life, from the dream? 


That any poet’s claim to our attention rests first and last upon 
his mastery of words is a truism which cannot too emphati- 
cally be insisted upon. On the other hand, no one would assert 
that the writing of poetry was a matter of verbal manipulation 
detached from any deeper question of personal attitude and 
response to life. The unsophisticated reader is right in his 
intuitive perception that the poem which moves him is engen- 
dered spiritually, the result of personal dynamism and not merely 
of detached, impersonal mechanical dexterity. What it is im- 
portant to realize is the actual oneness of the emotional force 
with the technical mastery through which that force is concre- 
tized. Monro’s development—the dual development of the poet 
from mediocrity to notable accomplishment, and of the man from 
dishonest romantic idealism to honest acceptance of actual human 
experience—illustrates this. Finally we are left with the elderly 
Monro, a man whom, superficially, it is possible to commiserate 
with as a disillusioned idealist. I personally prefer to see him 
as a man who tenaciously made himself into a true poet through 
the slow discarding of an unreal mental vision with which he 
deceived himself and put the world poetically out of focus; or 
as a poet who, through fidelity to the needs of his craft, brought 
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himself painfully into a valid relationship with reality. The 
point is that the apparent dualism is really a unity. Monro was 
a man who wrote good poems and thereby achieved a spiritual 
victory over falsity and illusion; achieving this victory, he wrote 
good poems. 

D. S. Savage 


REVIEWS 
MATTHIESSEN ON FORM 


American Renaissance: Art and Expression in the Age of Emer- 
son and Whitman, by F. O. Matthiessen. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 

iy AN elaborate preface, Mr. Matthiessen explains at once 

the title and purpose of his book. He is interested in general 
in the “rebirth of values,” in the “flowering” of American liter- 
ature which expressed itself during the wonderful! half-decade of 

1850-55 in the following works: Representative Men, The Scarlet 

Letter, The House of the Seven Gables, Moby Dick, Pierre, Wal- 

den, and Leaves of Grass—a group of books inferior to no other 

in “all the rest of American literature.” More strictly, Mr. 

Matthiessen is concerned, not “with how this flowering came, 

with the descriptive narrative of literary history,” or with a 

examination of “the economic, social, and religious causes why 

this flowering came in just these years,” but rather “with what 
these books were as works of art, with evaluating their fusions 
of form and content.” At the same time, his main subject is 
the conceptions of these five major writers “concerning the 
nature and function of literature, and the degree to which their 
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Matthiessen on Form 


practice bore out their theories.” He is interested in the books, 
their implications, and finally, their “form,” which he defines 
(citing Croce on De Sanctis’ History of Italian Literature) as 





‘nothing else than the entire resolution of the intellectual, sen- 
timental, and emotional material in the concrete reality of the 
poetic image and word, which alone has aesthetic value.’” 

Mr. Matthiessen describes his critical approach as painstak- 
ingly as he does his purpose. He has two main poles of refer- 
ence, he says, two critics who have helped him “draw a circle 
of definition” around his subject: S. T. Coleridge and T. S. 
Eliot. Coleridge is selected because he was “the immediate 
stimulus to Emerson’s organic theory of language and expression,” 
and an important formulator of the “creative aims of the whole 
transcendental age,” of its “general critical vocabulary” and thus 
its “modes of thinking.” Eliot, in turn, serves “both to put a 
period and to suggest an extension,” typifying the “fundamental 
shift in our way of regarding the artist” (that is, from “inspired 
seer” to “trained craftsman”), and illuminating our “deepen- 
ing concern with tragedy.’ 

I am impressed most by Mr. Matthiessen’s awareness of the 
innumerable facets of his subject. It is an awareness which 
turns out to be astonishingly complete in attempt, orientation, 
and achievement. Mr. Matthiessen is at once a subtle, highly 
intellectualized critic, a penetrating philosopher, a social histo- 
tian interested in comparative values, an assiduous scholar who 
does not trip over footnotes, a gifted writer who says pretty 
much what he wants to say and no more With unusual skill, 
he maintains an equipoise between his various major and minor 
“interests” and his poles of reference. As to these last, there 
are Coleridge and Eliot, to be sure; but there are also allusions 
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to Henry James, Van Wyck Brooks, Lewis Mumford, Newton of fc 
Arvin, Robert Penn Warren, Cleanth Brooks, Austin Warren, fines 
Morton D. Zabel, Edmund Wilson, I. A. Richards, John Crowe man’ 
Ransom, Harry Levin, Scholastics (Berdyaev, Maritain), Hu- slon 
manists (Foerster, Babbitt, More)— it’s a very complete list. of T 
As can be seen, Mr. Matthiessen uses for illumination not only Mels 
the scholarly aids one usually expects of informed English pro- Whi 
fessors (Austin Warren on Hawthorne, Willard Thorp on Mel- look 
ville. PMLA, the American Writers Series), but what is less stan 
usual, all sorts of modern writers, thinkers, and critics (not that P, 
there is a distinction) who are probably as surprised as the thei 
average reader to find one another on the same page. ing 
The result of this ingenious salmagundi is a critical study of It is 
great importance. In scope, approach, and general orientation, dow 
it is a vaster piece of writing than Parrington’s, deeper than of k 
Brooks’. Mr. Matthiessen brings to bear on a particular work and 
or movement a multicolored illumination which throws light criti 
on the whole and its parts in a wonderfully shifting (i.e. dy- reite 
namic) way. at tl 
It is clear that Mr. Matthiessen has traveled far from the A 
adulation and genuflection of his The Achievement of T. S. Eliot enti 
to his proper place as an original synthesist. But I am afraid eg., 
that he has not traveled far enough. There is still too much | 193 
admiration of Eliot’s method and principles (an admiration 194 
which, if carried to the logical extension at which Mr. Matthies- VS. 
sen is so adept, must have unfortunate repercussions in his, as Bog 
in Eliot’s, politics and philosophy); too much abstract and fre- part 
quently arid intellectualism of dubious character and value alle 
Moreover, I am not entirely satisfied that Mr. Matthiessen the 
has done what he has set out to do: to evaluate the “fusions mir 
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of form and content” in the particular works to which he con- 
fines his focus. It is impossible to exaggerate the brilliance of 
many of his observations. But rarely does he demonstrate, let 
alone evaluate, the form and content. Surely not in his analysis 
of Thoreau’s Walden, nor of Emerson’s The Snow-Storm, nor of 





Melville’s Mardi, nor of Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter, nor of 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass; for in these works he seems to over- 
look details and considerations which are essential to an under- 
standing of the matter and form. 

Perhaps something should be done about writers who preface 
their works by explaining that they are interested in discover- 
ing or evaluating the organic form of a poem or play or novel 
It is a worthy idea, and its genealogy from Plato and Aristotle 
down is very pure and impressive. But the danger is a flood 
of books avowedly interested in the “form” of literary works; 
and reviewing these will be second-hand, and often second-rate, 
critics-of-critics, who will drone with monotonous but incurable 
reiteration, “Good analysis, brilliant synthesis, but it doesn’t get 
at the underlying form.” 

And even when both parties try to be honest and consci- 
entious, this kind of wrangle tends to be somewhat vague; 
eg. in PorTRY, Elder Olson on F. O. Matthiessen in April 
1937, or the present reviewer on Austin Warren in November 
1940; and elsewhere the verbal frays of Robert Penn Warren 
vs. Howard Mumford Jones, John Crowe Ransom vs. Louise 
Bogan, Allen Tate vs. David Daiches. And almost always, as 
part of the scenic background, there are the amused and aloof 
allegations and the hot, or sometimes devastatingly cold, denials, 
the dogmatic and irreversible “decisions and revisions, which a 
minute will reverse.’ 


Ww 
Ww 
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I would suggest that instead of descanting learnedly and vaguely 
upon form, writers might at least temporarily improve the situ- 
ation by stating at the outset of a critical work, and in the sim- 
plest possible terms, that they intend to make a number (large, 
small, complete, partial) of relevant and significant statements 
about their subject, at the same time imposing certain specified 
definitions and delimitations. Such a procedure is simpler to 
explain and understand than high-brow talk about “organic 
form”; and whether writers realize it or not, this is the proce. 
dure they follow much more frequently than that of discovering 
or exposing the matter and form of a literary work. At any 
rate, this is the procedure Mr. Matthiessen has followed, with 
a well-rounded awareness of the problem and a brilliance of 
synthesis in its execution that will serve as a model for many 
years to come. 


Leo Shapiro 


AN EXTRAORDINARY SENSITIVITY 


55 Poems, by Louis Zukofsky. Press of James A. Decker. 
Because a man lives obscurely it does not mean that his work 
is good, but if he does good work in the arts—or perhaps I had 
better say, superlative work—it is more than likely he will remain 
in obscurity. There is a kind of monkhood in excellence, it 
does not become the street. I wonder, even, if superlative traits 
of the mind and spirit do not rightly detest popularity. The 
painstaking excellences in Zukofsky’s poems are beyond any 
school and “meaning.” They are just good, just excellent work 
and because of their precise excellence, that gives a fineness of 
texture to the writing. I think they are invalidated for general 
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An Extraordinary Sensitivity 


appreciation. What to do about that I do not know. 

The poems are uneven. They try a difficult approach to the 
reader’s attention, a very difficult approach, so that there are 
many factors involved in their failure—even though their suc- 
cesses are of a superlative quality when achieved. Such a poem, 
for instance, as 10 of the 29 Poems (1923-1931) is a success. 
Both the writer and the reader cannot vary a hairline from the 
purpose. But we are all variable, in mood, in ability—morning 
and evening make us different men 





very seldom are we at a 
peak of interest in anything, let alone poetry and difficult poetry 
at that. 

In general the poems are arranged chronologically beginning 
with student days and student excellences, an ear for excellences 
and for supreme excellences only. There’s a hard start. Zukof- 
sky picked up the rare felicities of all he had displayed to him 
by his teachers, the essences of his Chaucer caught in a phrase, a 
sort of poetic chemisiry, an almost too fine perception, but not 
without an over-all strength that proved itself qualified to make 
the selection. This was brought together in his Poem Beginning 
"The.” This is about all he saved from that period. It stays 
together and is still effective. 

Then he begins with lyrics. These are accompaniments to 
thoughts, to recreate them again from the page—if possible. 
Just sufficient (put down) to point and pick up—not to clog 
or interfere with the movement—like the baton of a conductor 
that does not play any notes but points and picks up the sounds 
it does not make (the sounds made by other instruments). 

Related to books, to reading, to study—to other books back 
of them: To other thoughts in other books—a continuity. A 


transference from classic images to present day vision, comparable 
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only when old thought is put in present-day (dress) objects, 
giving them life—again—by continuity with life as it has been 
in the past. If T. 
The skill of brevity requires deep feeling—or it is jargon. See fc 
clearly and feel, a hint (pointedly) is enough, more would be The 
too much. ec 
This is a dangerous sort of writing, for if it doesn’t click, T 
if it doesn’t do the magic and arouse the reader or doesn’t find met! 
one who is sensitive enough, trained enough and ready enough flexi 
to place himself exactly in tune with it to appreciate its just und 
observations and careful statements of fact—or if, in writing it, cert: 
the poet isn’t instructed by deep enough feeling (as sometimes fron 
happens here) it becomes a mere gathering and reaching. Explicit you 
(as contrasted with this) writing at least always makes sense. ably 
Here unless the sense is instructed the writing makes too often ead 
no sense. crit 
But explicit writing is so very often as it were a runner fas- yet 
tened to a cart and this, when it succeeds, is so much a runner in 
free, that the method is wholly justified. But, as I say, it is dif- nari 
ficult for the writer and the reader, and always dangerous, for the 
to bore by an unsolvable obscurity is the worst of all writing E 


And when sense, even if ploddingly, cannot solve a sentence , way 
because of an over-absence of its parts—the fault cannot be said | 


eno 
to lie with the reader. But to fly, we require a certain lightness fro: 
—and wings. Among these poems (at their best) we have at ¢ 
them. It is a loss that they are not in all the anthologies. They for 
will be. ( 


William Carlos William: 




















PARADOX: THE ORDINARY POET 


lf There Is Time, by Hildegarde Flanner. New Directions. Nor- 

folk, Conn. 
The Black Bull, by C. F. MacIntyre. James A. Decker. Prairie 

City, Il 

There is no single way of looking at a poem. One may have 
method, yet that method, to have any meaning at all, must be 
flexible and tentative enough to be dictated to by the poems 
under examination. One may be a “technical” critic and yet 
certain poetry, if it is not to be avoided altogether, may demand 
from you certain non-technical considerations and may carry 
you to the borderline of psychology or metaphysics. A reason- 
ably good poem that is yet ordinary—I can think of no more 
taxing investigation because it nearly always insists that the 
critic look in back of the poem. The critic is tempted (and 
yet it is another kind of activity) to duplicate Dostoievsky who, 
in reply to some of his critics, introduced a theory of ordi- 
nariness and an ordinary man, only promptly to forget him for 
the rest of the novel 

Both poets seem to me to be ordinary in entirely different 
ways. They both have virtues and yet the virtues aren’t intense 
enough or distinguished enough to differentiate their poetry 
from a great deal that is being written. They fail to escape 
at either end from the vast middle ground of anonymity. And 
for different reasons 

One assumes a degree of necessity in the poet: he Aas to write. 
For to write “should really mean to construct, as solidly and 
exactly as possible, a machine of language in which the force of 
the stimulated mind is used in overcoming real obstacles.” It is 
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this degree of necessity that is lacking in Hildegarde Flanner's 


poetry. The poems are remote from Valéry’s meanings when ae 
he uses terms like “a machine of language” or “the stimulated 3 
mind” or “overcoming real obstacles.” gred 

The weakness in the poems (I hardly know what to call them; sla 


they are not weak exactly, but they hardly come into being) abil 
I would locate at the point of necessity. It is the absence of 


it that makes these poems droop, drape, and lie about supine a 
and ineffectual. They do nothing. ae 
It is a special problem, for the poems themselves are not poor _ 
or inferior. The lines are made by a fair enough craftsman who ra 
is not unthinking or without feeling. But the cocoon is over idea 
them. As an example, I quote one of the better poems: clicl 
At least and still at lingering last we can R 


Console ourselves because this earth is ours, 
Though we could never hurl the hurricane, 
Nor weld a hili, nor soft unlock the showers, or 
Nor rivet the diamond under the abyss, 
Nor add the desert up, nor crumble the frost 


Over the flower’s face. Remembering this Thi. 
The warm security of pride is lost, the 
For we are dull mismasters of a huge event 





And cannot think who tutored us to fail, Elio 
We ruin so quick, and hope is nearly spent; 


But faint at intervals, benign and frail — 

A courage whispers, just this side of fate, 

Cling earthward, inward, do not abdicate! 
It is a fair enough poem, or a fair enough promise of a poem 
Even after we read it, before we have forgotten it, in between, it T 
is still a promise. What has happened or, more exactly, what whi 
has failed to happen? And I return to the notion of necessity ay 
which promotes a tension, a drama, an excitement, a bewilder- poe 
ment, a form. Any number of possibilities—and they are lacking ness 
in Miss Flanner’s poetry. Her verses do not possess the sup- exp 
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pleness nor the elegance to do without them 

You have to go in back of MaclIntyre’s poems, as well. (Only 
to isolate whatever it is for the moment since it is also an in- 
gredient.) His language too often is indiscriminate, but, on the 
whole, he is “no mean versifier.” However, his technical 
abilities are neither here nor there, for what is primary are the 
feelings in MacIntyre, which are too ordinary. This is the 
poet’s anonymity: the feelings are the ordinary feelings of an 


ordinary group and they suffer no “sea change” in the poet's 
handling. One assumes, consequently, they are the poet's 
very own feelings. Feelings, finally, can’t be separated from 
ideas: the poet is more or less wallowing in and about the 
cliché: the poems become nearly gross. 
Because of this, the poet makes excursions: 

Yet I have seen you wambling down the walk 
or 

How had time yerked him? 
This, undoubtedly, is an instinctive effort at getting away from 
Pawn (For T. S. 
Eliot) is an example of how the poet’s feelings betray him into 
mistakes of a crude kind: 


the ordinariness of his feelings. Laurels in 


He scratched a frigid finger on his head 

which suddenly proved fertile and begot 

two epigrams which meant, the Lord knows what, 
then sickened and climbed permanently in bed. 


This is hardly the case. It is entirely possible that the emotion 
which prompts MacIntyre into that sort of dismissal of Eliot is 
a wholesome one. But that is pretty much the point. The 
poet's feelings are too wholesome in the sense of their ordinari- 
ness. The sensibility is without refinement and so the poems 
express it, this crudity which insists despite the innovations and 
the rhymes Harvey Breit 
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CIVILIAN SINGERS — 
, ; decor 
Another England, by Dilys Bennett Laing. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
Beyond This Wall, by John Robert Quinn. Kaleidograph Press. 
Boy at Dusk and Other Poems, by Ralph Friedrich. Fine Editions 
Press. 
The Savage Century, by Charles Norman. Press of James A. This 
Decker. “upor 
Time and Love, by Dorothy Dow. Liveright. Lies 
Separately these books of poetry are mute to all but highly ae 
predisposed ears. Together and in relation to one problem they 
mean a great deal. This problem is, of course, the war and what 
can be said about it. That these poets have chosen to say essen- 
tially the same thing may prove nothing except a firm (perhaps 
too firm) grounding in English and American literary tradition. 
I think it proves more. This 
The basic thesis these poets offer is that war is opposed to the p 
Nature. Nature consists of natural objects, children, and the 
little people—all of whom are innocent. War by inference must 
consist of unnatural objects and the destruction of the innocents 
by big people who are not innocent and in fact are anti-Christ 
This is made very clear in Mrs. Laing’s poem Cross of Steel, where 
Christ’s cross of wood is opposed to the cross of steel erected 
by man’s cunning—the fruit of man’s lost innocence and the 
cause of war. The forces of innocence—faith, love, and spiritual 
goods—are in conflict with the forces of war—disillusionment, vo 
hate, and material goods. Thus in the first poem, Another Eng- 
land, the English upper class, in order to achieve an “innocent” -aias 
victory, must dispense with the material symbols of their strati- a0 
fication—May Week at Cambridge, polo, tennis, “Tea and thin - = 
ve 
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bread-and-butter carried in to chintz-chaired drawing-rooms by 
decorous maids.” For 


Yesterday's crisis is tomorrow’s chrysalis. 

The nations rise and subside in a rhythm of courage and shame. 
There is no innocent country. There are a few 

which, culpable, have yet redeemed themselves 

and roused a yawning greatness out of sleep. 


This is the “other England.” France, on the other hand, cracked 
“upon the inward chaos of a contracting morality.” France has 
been betrayed by her leaders, betrayed into saving matter at the 
cost of the spirit. 


But England made another choice. 

Only the body is harmed. The spirit blazes 

above the rubbled beauty of her towns, 

above the reckoning of her ancient sins, 

above the shambled children and crazed mothers 

and the men weary and grim and exalted by sacrifice. 


This is a very convenient image. But I do not see how it solves 
the problem of The Maker: 


It is the fashion to speak in the falling cadence 
of disillusion. The world ends with a whimper, 
not with a bang, and it is merely prudence 

thus to foretell and so to feel the temper 

of now and tomorrow, the poet being only the doctor 
to take the pulse and diagnose the ailment, 
always considering death the one known factor. 

I hate that falsehood. I hate the time’s defilement 
of art by politics. It is the gift of the poet 

to contradict chaos, to hear the YES! of the womb 
and loud along the ear of man to say it, 

making another space, and a new time. 


I should like to know how an art undefiled by politics can con- 
tradict chaos, can, indeed, say YES. Perhaps the greats of the 
past who were not afraid to dip a pen-calloused finger in that 
grime were a hardier stock. For today’s poet it is enough to pre- 
serve a careful but positive virginity. 
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The stories of the other four poets are much the same, though 
done, on the whole, with less obliqueness and less skill. John 


Robert Quinn’s Beyond This Wall has a certain freshness of The | 
feeling which enhances his rather interminable perceptions of a few 
Nature. Again, war is unnatural, although positive points are In 
the continuing beauty of Nature and the courage of ordinary men little 
(see above, Mrs. Laing’s “weary and grim and exalted by sac- soul. 
rifice”). less fe 
With Ralph Friedrich, in Boy at Dusk, it is again the same. and | 
The innocent moon brings death to cities; yet there is a larger Thou 
view. “This, too, will pass and be no more than the leaping of tainly 
a wave / in the calamitous sea of time.” But then it is all time As 
to us. “Lon 
pledg 


Now in the bitter flowering of grief, the season of dread, . 
What is their agony when they remember man : 
That once and only once they walk upon the earth, and that this journey mate! 
That might have been a journey into light 

Is now defiled and leads them fiercely nightward 

Into the final and corrupting darkness? 

How can it be that anything save hate could live 

Within the heart that knows its hope outraged, its dream defeated? 


The Savage Century, by Charles Norman, is less shy of the 
subject of the war and, therefore, is possibly less frightened. 
But again it is the same thing. War kills off the innocent as_ | Is 
represented by Nature and children. Mr. Norman is much too 


yessit 
facile about the whole business. I thi 
Child, show no surprise Unit 
When the roof buries the floor; ulin 
Retain the calm in your eyes 8 
In the ruined corridor. the s 
the s 


When terror rides the skies, It j 
And horror bursts the door, U is 
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Your elders, being wise, 
Will tell you: It is war. 


The love sonnets toward the end of the book are much better; 
a few, in fact, are exceptionally good. 

In her latest book, Time and Love, Miss Dow frightens me a 
little because she still seems to find it profitable to be a bad-loved 
soul. I suppose the resemblance between her first poem (“O 
less for record than excuse, / And less for either than for blame” ) 
and Miss Millay’s “Though less for love than for the deep / 
Though transient death that follows it” is accidental, but cer- 
tainly the resemblance in mood is not. 

As for the war, Miss Dow can still enjoy love and Nature. 
“London now, no less than then, / Wears Spring, an aureate 
pledge to men...” It is not the little man’s war nor the young 
man’s war, yet the little man and the young man suffer the most, 
materially and spiritually. Then what is the poet’s YES? 


At Deal and Margate, Hove and Rye, 
Men search for death against the sky 
With steely threat and sable plume 
My night is otherwise. My room 

Is scented, and my sleep is stirred 
By sweet touch only, and sweet word 
I think it would be hard to lie 

Thus happily in Deal or Rye. 


Is it possible that there is altogether too much of this sort of 
yessing, and not enough of the diagnosing Mrs. Laing deplores? 
I think so. The poet cannot make another England or another 
United States by reaffirming the beauties of Nature and the 
ugliness of war. For today, if he will serve at all, he must join 
the small minority brave enough to point out in strong terms 
the source of the corruption and what must be done about it. 
It is not an easy task; even more than war, it is barbed with 
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disillusion. But it will not be, as these five books of poetry are, 
a dangerous nirvana in which we imagine ourselves free and 
innocent, when that is what we must yet strive to become. ma, 
Marian Castleman that 
beg 
Arr 
AN ANNOUNCEMENT Sou 
is 
George Dillon is now serving with the armed forces, having of « 
been inducted July 14th. _ 
The qualities with which for five years he both edited POETRY pir 
and kept it alive—and there are times when each is job enough = 
in itself—served to carry the magazine through what were per- hav 
haps its most trying years. Sixty issues of verse and prose sus- = 
taining the tradition which fell to his custody are certainly con- mu 
clusive enough testimony to his labors. Yet only his colleagues, mi, 
who have shared with him the tasks and the rewards and the Wi 
desperations, can fully know the diligence, devotion and grace oo 
with which he made his contribution. It is not the intention fre 
here to assess his merits, and it would be beyond the scope of so ~ 
brief a note, but only to record some part at least of the appre- ob: 
ciation he so profoundly deserves, for those qualities and for that tin 
achievement. And the staff and friends of POETRY assure him sf 
of their warmest good wishes, always, as he takes his part in the bei 
tremendous tasks ahead. iz 
The magazine is now being edited by Peter De Vries, who 7 
; ‘ ; 2 ha: 
served as associate editor for four years of Mr. Dillon’s five, and pl: 
Jessica Nelson North, whose association with POETRY dates Ur 
back to 1927. Marion Strobel, also long familiar to our readers, = 
returns to active service as associate editor. Mr. Dillon will head 
the advisory committee. 
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NEWS NOTES 


We are very happy to report that the Kenyon Review, recently threat- 
ened with extinction, will continue, “thanks to the generosity of more 
than a hundred donors.” An even larger review than before is promised, 
beginning with the fall issue, which will appear some time this month. 
Arrangements have been made to fill the subscriptions of the expired 
Southern Review, and to continue certain of its features. 

The quality of the Yeats Issue of the Southern Review (Winter, 1942) 
is an indication of what we have lost with its passing. We do not know, 
of course, what circumstances lie behind the decision to suspend, or how 
fully the administration of Louisiana State University, where it was pub- 
lished, hoped to offset its loss by turning over the money for its unex- 
pired subscriptions, permitting some of its features to be embodied in 
the new Kenyon Review, and agreeing to the transfer of its two dis- 
tinguished editors, Cleanth Brooks, Jr. and Robert Penn Warren, who 
have joined the Kenyon Review as advisory editors. However we regret 
the conviction which moved the university administrators to observe: 
“The pursuit of these ends (those to which the Review was dedicated) 
must, in times such as these, be curtailed.” 

Naturally the war effort is our most urgent business. But not even 
in war times should the arts be considered a superfluous indulgence. 
Writing, painting, architecture, music and criticism are part of a nation’s 
total substance. It is imperative to keep open the channels that preserve 
our cultural and creative freedom, for they are organic with our political 
freedom. The intimacy of this interrelation should be unmistakable 
to us now, having been so often negatively dramatized for us by the 
enemy. We appreciate as well as any one the almost insurmountable 
obstacles confronting literary magazines these days! But this is no 
time, we believe, for one of our best periodicals to feel that its existence 
is no longer justified. 

An entire gallery in the Santa Barbara, California, Museum of Art is 
being devoted to an exhibition of manuscripts and other important docu- 
ments of Robinson Jeffers, first and limited editions of his work, pho- 
tographs, etc. 

The Anderson Award for verse drama given at the Stanford University 
has gone this year to Howard Richardson for his Night Song. The 
play, under the title Barbara Allen, has been given a production at the 
University of Iowa, where until his recent induction into the Army air 
force, Mr. Richardson has been research assistant. Judges in the con- 
test were George Altman, Helen Hicks and Norman Corwin. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS Horiz 
LE 
E. L. MAYO, a native of Dorchester, Massachusetts, attended Bates Col- in Pc 
lege in Maine, received his M. A. at the University of Minnesota, where Ov 
he was editor of the Minnesota Quarterly and where he now teaches Eng- 
lish. He has appeared here before. During summer vacations he looks _ D. 
for jobs as remote from the academic and literary life as possible, and in Le 
these have included such emphatic escapes as washing dishes in a western LEO 
hotel and a position as wine steward in the Bahamas. Ts 
‘ -* t 
MAUDE PHELPS HUTCHINS, widely known for her painting and sculp- eee 
ture, was born in New York and now lives in Chicago. She made her of Px 
first appearance as poet in our March, 1941 issue. She is co-author, Prize 
with Mortimer Adler, of Diagrammatics. both 
HENRY RAGO, of Chicago, has appeared frequently in POETRY since press 
1931, when he contributed his first poems at the age of 16. He has York 
been giving lectures in philosophy at Barat College in Lake Forest, Illinois, Tom 
and lectures in English at De Paul University, Chicago. He is now in has | 
the Navy. and 
J. V. HEALY, familiar to our readers as poet and critic, was born in 
Chicago in 1914 and at present lives in New Gloucester, Maine. 
JOS GARCIA VILLA is a native of Manila who has lived in this coun- 
try since 1930. He is a press relations officer in Washington for the 
Philippine Government in Exile. He was published here in June of last oO 
year. He is the author of a book of short stories, Footnote to Youth, and Part 
a book of his poems, Have Come, Am Here, will be published this month Bat 
by Viking. § 
om; 
LOUIS ZUKOFSKY, of New York, is the author of 55 Poems, reviewed The 
in this issue. He was editor of our Objectivist Number in 1931. Poe 
JOHN RUSSELL MC CARTHY is a resident of Sierra Madre, California. ~~ 
A volume of his verse, Enrico Considers, will be brought out this fall Our 
by James A. Decker. c 
LIONEL WIGGAM is the author of a book of poems, Landscape With Son 
Figures. He has been studying at Princeton with Allen Tate and R. P. P 
Blackmur. Cou 
SHERMAN CONRAD, formerly of Bennington, Vermont, is an instructor “ 
at the University of lowa. He has been published before in POETRY and Diss 
other magazines. Ma 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON, an English poet who has appeared here before, E 
has written two books of verse, The Quest Unending and Changing 
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Horizons. He lives in Ely, Cambridgeshire. 


LE GARDE S. DOUGHTY, a former newspaperman, has appeared often 
in POETRY and other magazines. He lives in Augusta, Georgia. 


Our prose contributors, like our poets, have all appeared previously: 


D. S. SAVAGE, author of a book of poems, The Autumn World, lives 
in London. He was awarded our Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize in 1938. 
LEO SHAPIRO majored in medieval comparative literature at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and is now teaching in the Department of English 
at De Paul University, Chicago. WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS, the dis- 
tinguished poet-physician, who lives in Rutherford, New Jersey, is one 
of POETRY’s most familiar contributors. He was awarded our Guarantors 
Prize in 1931. The most recent of his many volumes, which include 
both verse and prose, is The Broken Span, with which the New Directions 
press inaugurated its Poet of the Month series. HARVEY BREIT, of New 
York City, is author of a forthcoming book of poems entitled There Falls 
Tom Fool. At present he is working on a novel. MARIAN CASTLEMAN 
has been working at the University of Chicago for her Master’s degree, 
and is on the staff of the Library Quarterly. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Parts of a World, by Wallace Stevens. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Ruins and Visions, by Stephen Spender. Random House 

Song and Idea, by Richard Eberhart. Oxford University Press 

The Revolutionists, by Selden Rodman. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 

Poems, by John Berryman. New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. 

Along the Illinois, by Edgar Lee Masters. James A. Decker, Prairie City, 
Ill. 

Our Lady Peace and Other War Poems, by Mark Van Doren. New 
Directions. 

Songs of a Malay Girl, by Ivan Goll, trans. by Clark Mills. Swallow 
Pamphlets, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Country Poems, by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Macmillan Co. 

The Planetary Heart, by Eric Wilson Barker. Wings Press, Mill Valley, 
Calif 

Poems for a Competition, by R. H. Barlow. Fugitive Press, Sacramento. 

Matou, the Biography of a Cat, by Max Kaufman. Plymouth Press, 
Brooklyn. 
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A Vision of Victory, by Charles R. Wakeley. Priv. ptd., Chicago. 
Little Portraits and Other Poems, by Leonard Darvin. Mercury Pub- 
lishers, Baltimore. 
Red Arrows, by Irene Burns. Priv. ptd., Oilton, Okla. 
Battlefields and Girls, by David Martin. William Maclellan, Glasgow, 
Scotland. 
A Hillside Miscellany, by F. D. C. Stowe. Priv. ptd., Brattleboro, Vt. 
Songs of the Heart, by Godfrey Locker Lampson. John Murray, London. 
Yours for the Asking, by Richard Armour. Bruce Humphries, Boston. 
Kentucky Poems and Others, by Maud Sparks Crawford. Priv. ptd., New- 
port, Ky. 
AN ANTHOLOGY, PROSE, AND A TRANSLATION 
Chorus for America: Six Philippine Poets, ed. by Carlos Bulosan. Wagon 





and Star Publishers, Los Angeles. f 
The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy, by William Gaunt. Harcourt, Brace & Co. FRR 
The Ballad in Music, by Sydney Northcote. Oxford Univ. Press. @FN 
The Substance That Is Poetry, by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Macmillan. mp 
Three Greek Tragedies in Translation, by David Grene. Univ. of Chi- 

cago Press. E. _ 
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The Student Has First Chance 
with “Untested” Poetry 


Tus FACT that contemporary poetry is 


“untested by time” is one of its chief virtues as 
classroom material. As Professor Roy P. Basler, of 
Alabama State Teachers College, says in the College 
English Association News Letter: 
“It demands that the teacher study with his students, 
confront the problem in reading that confronts them, 
and read with them for discovery and understanding. 
It stimulates a good teacher to have the clichés of 
centuries of annotation and comment, which often do 
more to befuddle than enlighten, partly or entirely 
wanting. He cannot rely on the criticism of Coleridge 
or Arnold to solve the problems of interpreting the 
verses in the latest issue of POETRY... . 
“In my classes, each student subscribes to the 
magazine, and as soon as the first issue comes to 
him he reads it with the understanding that he is 
to interpret, explain, and evaluate in class the various 
pieces as he understands them. . . . 
“The challenge to reading is in many ways greater 
than that of ‘tested’ materials, because the student 
knows that he is less at a disadvantage in comparison 
with his teacher than in the study of Milton, whom 
his teacher has studied and taught for years, and 
because he does not have that ‘too sacred to touch’ 
attitude with which he approaches a classic.” 


Professor Basler is one of an increasing number of 
teachers who have come to value POETRY as the best 
source of contemporary verse for the training of 
students in interpretation and criticism. 

Student Rate: 20c per month per student in bundles 
of ten or more to one address. Desk copy free. 


POETRY, 232 EAST ERIE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Poetry CHAP-BOOK 
227 East 45th Street, New York 


We live “not by bread alone.” In America there must be 
no blackout of the arts, for the duration or at any time. 


The Poetry CHAP-BOOK is an affirmation of this credo. 
The Poetry CHAP-BOOK pays for material. 


Your subscription ($1.00 a year) will help keep the poets 

singing. 
“I want to congratulate you on starting the periodical now.” 
William Lyon Phelps 


“Poetry is always necessary, especially in times like these.” 
Struthers Burt 








Order your books from Poetry 


Our Book Service Department is a very convenient solu- 
tion for those readers who have difficulty in buying books of 
verse and criticism advertised in POETRY or elsewhere. This 
service may be had without extra charge simply by sending 
us a check or money-order covering the regular publisher's 
price of the book or books wanted. All orders will be filled 
at once, postage prepaid. We can supply any book in print 
Address: BOOK SERVICE DEPT. 
POETRY, 232 EAST ERIE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HEART’S WINE In Response to the 


Deman 
by DOUGLAS V. KANE Unusual - d 


we have printed a number of 
extra copies of the March 
1942 issue containing the first 
edition of the long new poem 
by St.-J. Perse, Exil, together 
with an essay on Perse by 
John Hall Wheelock Archibald MacLeish, and the 
$1.50 long poem by Stephen 
; Spender, The Fates. These 
THE WINGS PRESS will be supplied while they 
P. O. Box 332 last at the regular price of 
MILL VALLEY, CALIF. | 72> Cents Per copy. 


POETRY, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago 


“The opening sonnets, and 
many others throughout the 
book, are of great beauty, 
and the craftsmanship is sure 
and unobtrusive.” 
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We have the pleasure to announce that the 
campaign for new funds for the KENYON 
REVIEW has succeeded, thanks to the generosity 
of more than a hundred donors. 


Our next issue will be Autumn, 1942, to be 
out in late September. From this time the 
REVIEW will be increased in size to at least 160 
pages per issue, and new subscriptions will be 
taken at the rate of $3.00 a year, while single 
copies will be sold at 75 cents each. We have 
contracted to fill the unexpired subscriptions 
of the late SOUTHERN REVIEW, and its editors, 
Cleanth Brooks, Jr., and Robert Penn Warren, 
have joined us as advisory editors. 


The Editors, 
THE KENYON REVIEW. 


SPECIAL CLUB SUBSCRIPTION OFFER: 
Regular 00 | BOTH FOR 


I ee kasi’ $3.00 
KENYON REVIEW ........ 3.00 | $4.50 


($6.00) } A YEAR 


Address club subscriptions to POETRY, 
232 East Erie St., Chicago, Illinois, or to 
KENYON REVIEW, Gambier, Ohio 
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To have great poets 


there must be great audiences too. 


—Whitman 


Editors: Peter De Vries, Jessica Nelson North. . Assocéate 
Editor: Marion Strobel . Business Manager: Geraldine Udell 
Advisory Committee: George Dillon, Eunice Tietjens, Lew 
Sarett . Associate Committee: Robert Morss Lovett, Percy 
H. Boynton, Thornton Wilder . Eastern Business Representa- 
tive: Amy Bonner . Subscription Manager: Margedant Peters 











